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SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1943. 


ANOTHER GERMAN LIE NAILED BY R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHS: COLOGNE CATHEDRAL AFTER 
THE JUNE RAID, AND (RIGHT) AFTER THE 1000-BOMBER RAID LAST YEAR. 


MMEDIATELY following the R.A.F.’s shattering raid on Cologne circles ‘‘ consider the attack was directed primarily against the rail- 

on the night of June 28, German propaganda raised an angry way station, in the immediate proximity of the cathedral, and it 
outcry that the cathedral had been destroyed, and spoke of an | is emphasised that any large-scale attack against the station must 
“intentional assault on a sacred and venerable monument of Euro- necessarily hit the cathedral also."’ The R.A.F. photograph repro- 
pean art.’’ One of Goebbels’ spokesmen ranted that “‘In the | duced above, contrasted with the small one on the right taken after 
destruction of Cologne Cathedral British criminality in violating the | the 1000-bomber raid last year, shows that apart from superficial 
treasures of civilisation has reached a climax.'’ The sober truth is damage to the northern transept roof, the main fabric is intact. 
that the cathedral was scarcely touched. R.A.F. reconnaissance | Indeed, it seems to have suffered no more---possibly less damage 
photographs, as they have so often done in the past, have nailed the than was sustained by St. Paul's Cathedral during the German blitz 
German lie. They show the cathedral standing among acres of on the City. A magnificent R.A.F. photograph of the extensive 
devastation. One isolated Berlin report stated that German military | damage caused by the June raid on Cologne will be found overleaf 
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DEVASTATION IN 
COLOGNE : 
HAVOC REVEALED 
BY AN R.A.F. 
PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN AFTER 
THE HEAVY RAID 
ON JUNE 28. 


AF. reconnaissance photographs 

have not only proved that 
Cologne Cathedral was almost un- 
touched in the heavy raid on the 
night of June 28, but that tremendous 
industrial damage was caused in the 
Rhineland city, both in this and in the 
following raid on the Kalk and Deutz 
districts on the night of July 3. In 
the picture reproduced here, the 
cathedral is seen (bottom, centre) 
as one of the few structures still 
standing in the central town area. 
where 1000 acres have been devastated. 
Adjoining it, the main railway station 
has suffered extensively, the roof 
having been burnt off and the railway 
offices hit. Extremely serious damage 
was sustained by the buildings and 
installations of the Gereon Railway 
Yard (on the far right of the picture), 
where two engine sheds and a very 
large building have been destroyed 
and another large building damaged. 
A further testimony to our bombers’ 
accuracy, even in a raid designed to 
cause such widespread havoc as this. 
is the fact that the imposing 
Courts of Justice (seen above the 
cathedral, in the centre of the picture) 
show no trace of damage, although 
completely surrounded by devastated 
property. To assist our readers in 
assessing damage, it may be pointed 
out that whitened patches in a recon- 
naissance photograph normally mean 
débris, most usually caused by a 
combination of high explosive, blast 
and fire; darkened, confused masses 
generally represent scorching and 
burning ; and the characteristic honey- 
comb effect, particularly noticeable in 
this picture, is caused by roofs and 
whole contents of buildings having 
been completely destroyed by fire, 
only the walls and an_ occasional 
chimney remaining standing. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the 
invaluable contribution which photo- 
graphs such as this make to the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
skilled work of our photographic 


reconnaissance pilots, and the equally 





skilled interpretation of the photo 
graphs they bring back with them 
from enemy territory, make it possibl 
for Bomber Command and the War 
Cabinet to calculate with exactness the 
effect of any given load of bombs, to 
differentiate between the respective 
values of high-explosive and incendiary 
bombs on widely varying types of 
target, and to ensure that each raid 
achieves the maximum effect with the 
minimum use of valuable lives and 


materials 
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EVENGE is sweet. Yet, like many other sweet 
things, it is generally foolish and is apt to be 
expensive. For it nearly always leaves behind it an 
unbalanced account in some human heart. The Cor- 
sican blood-feud, the hatred of Montagu and Capulet, 
the Border quarrel perpetually sow and resow them- 
selves. There is usually a reckoning in hatred, malice, 
brooding and perversion—in other words, a further 
and accumulating balance Of violence to be settled 
later on. Like usury, revenge is a book that is extra- 
ordinarily hard to close. ‘* Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” It is better, as a rule,.to leave 
it at that. The sublimation of revenge is justice, 
which—it should be remem- ~ 
bered in the last resort 
includes forgiveness. Justice 
is of two kinds. There is 
divine justice and there is 
human justice. By the former 
we mean justice which has a 
universal attribute: justice, 
that is, whose sanction is 
instinctively acknowledged in 
every breast. The kind of 
justice, for instance, which 
we meet in  Shakespeare’s 
plays and in certain ancient 
proverbs, 


returns to his 
Sow returns 


That the Dog 
Vomit and the 
to her Mire, 

And the burnt Fool’s bandaged 
finger goes wobbling back to 
the Fire.* 


Human justice does not have 
this universal quality. It is 


often, perhaps _ generally, 
based—wholly or partly—on 
divine justice. Yet not 
always so, for it is made A PORTRAIT OF 


by man for his own particu- 








BOX, 


CELEBRATED WICKET-KEEPER OF HIS 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


jingoists and pacifists. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a ‘‘ just’’ war, though there is very 
definitely such a thing as a justifiable and necessary 
war. If one’s children are attacked by a wild animal— 
or a wild man or a wild nation—one defends them. 
And in doing so one hurts, injures and, if necessary, 
destroys the attacker. The instinct to do so was 
strongly implanted in one by nature—or, as some 
would prefer to put it, by God. If it was not so, 
one’s kind could not continue to exist. But this is 
not part of the juridical process we call justice, though 
it may, of course, happen as a part, not of man-made 
but of divine justice, such as impels violent and 


THE SHADOW DANCE—CERITO AS 


assertion that ‘Dancing is a silent poetry.’ 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 15, 





** ONDINE 
OF THAT NAME GIVEN AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE IN 1843. 


“Her [Cerito’s] dancing the pas de l'ombre is in the highest degree 
beautiful, and inclines us to agree more than ever with the old Greek 


Nazis believe these things to be “ just.’” Their leader 
is indeed constantly belauding them as the “ just” 
punishments for what he calls the “ wrongs’’ of 
Germany—the Treaty of Versailles, the Inflation, the 
Thirty Years War and what not! On the other 
hand, it is a great deal of use making these same 
young Nazis and all their Tevton relations and 
collaborators realise by harsh experience that the 
inevitable result of murdering and barbarously mal- 
treating their neighbours is to be bombed, decimated 
and invaded themselves. The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom—and of true justice too. 
The more Germany suffers while the war she has 
inflicted on the world con- 
tinues, the more Germans are 
likely to realise that there is 
something fundamentally fal- 
lacious about their present 
conception of justice. They 
may then be the readier to 
honour a different and better 
one. 


1843. 


The important thing—for 
the future peace and well- 
being of the world—is that this 
process of hurting Germany 
should be seen and proclaimed 
as a necessary part of a 
German-made war, and not 
as the foundation of our own 
peace settlement and system 
of international justice. The 
damnosa_ hereditas of the 
League of Nations was to 
be linked with the punitive 
clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Viewed as part of 
the first German World War, 
the Treaty of Versailles was 
a very weak and inadequate 
punishment for the invasion 
Belgium, the devastation 
j of Northern France, the agony 
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IN THE BALLET 


Nothing can be more 
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lar purposes, and it varies ee HE WAS BORN AT ARDINGLY, enchanting than Cerito’s innocent surprise when she first sees her shadow, of 
: Pa Bee ‘ SUSSEX, ON FEBRUARY 7, 1809. and thinks it... to be something tangible.’ 
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to clime. It is created by 

men and executed by men. It is 
distinguished from vengeance’ by 
the elementary principle that no 
man can be the judge in his own 


cause: by the adjudication § of 
a third party recognised by the 
wronged and the wrongdoer alike 


as having the right to judge. That 
right is ultimately based on mutual 
consent, consciously or, more often, 
unconsciously acknowledged by all 
the parties concerned. The most 
ignorant Englishman in the dock, 
however aggrieved or angry, usually 
recognises deep down inside himself 
the right of the magistrate to adjudi- 
it was a right conceded by 
the reason of his forbears. When 
he fails to as Galsworthy 
showed in a famous play, true justice 
is not done, Nor would an English 
prisoner recognise the same right if, 
without having moved his domicile 
to, say, Japan, he was tried by 
a Japanese judge according to Japanese law. He 
would not regard himself as subject to Japanese law. 
Its decrees would not to him constitute justice. 


cate ; 


do so, 


placement of 





This is the hard core of the modern international 
problem, In their capacity as citizens, whatever they 
may be in their wider capacity as human beings, 
men and women do not, unfortunately, as yet ack- 
nowledge a common law. Their codes of patriotic 
behaviour are different. It is no more “ just” to 
punish a German for being a German or a Jap for 
being a Jap than it is to punish a dog for being a 
let us put it more acceptably-——a rat for 
It may be advisable or necessary to 
But this is not a matter 
War is not justice. 
error both of 


dog, or 
being a rat 
thrash or even destroy him. 
but of self-defence. 
that it is is the common 


of justice, 
lo 


suppose 


A Choice of Kipling’s Vere. (° The Gods 


(Faber and Faber.) 


*” Rudyard Kipling.” 
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“This stupendous steam-ship ay 
of tons more than that of any ship ever built. 
water when 
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“ THE GREAT BRITAIN STEAM-SHIP, TO BE LAUNCHED AT BRISTOL NEXT WEDNESDAY, JULY 19[1843].” 
is of unparalleled vastness, her actual tonnage being some hundreds 
(Tonnage per old measurement about 3500 tons; 
the Great Britain is iron-built, and 
fitted with Mr. Smith’s Archimedean screw-propeller instead of paddle-wheels.” 


drawing 16 feet, about 3000 tons) . 


passionate men of ambition like Napoleon to waste 
and lose their otherwise invincible armies. 


To apply it to our own case, we are fighting a 
necessd?y, righteous and noble war, and we want it 
to be followed by a just peace. We are fighting for 
our own survival and that of all who share our ideals 
of decency, freedom and justice. But—let us not 
delude ourselves—-our enemies do not share these 
ideals. We cannot therefore do justice till they have 
been defeated, because we have as yet to institute a 
system of justice common to us both. What we can 
do and are doing is to so belabour, damage and scarify 
them that they are likely to end with a lively, painful 
and enduring awareness of their own folly. In other 
words, it is no use telling a lot of fanatical young 
Nazis that they have done wrong in plunging their 
neighbours’ cities and fields into ruin, in enslaving 
Dutchmen and Norwegians and massacring Jews and 
Poles, because by their own unhealthy code of morality 


ed 


of Serbia, the millions — of 
innocent dead in every land. But 
viewed, apart from the war, as the 
corner-stone of an eternally just 
new world order, the Treaty, 
with its impracticable financial 
reparations, economic frustration 
and raw new frontiers, was a very 
poor start for an age of inter- 
national justice and amity. This 
time we want to be sure that the 


war and the international peace 
settlement to follow are clearly 
defined and separated. The first, 


so far as we are concerned, should 
be the process of making the Germans 
sorry that they ever put a Jew or 
Pole into a concentration camp, a 
Nazi in the Reichstag or a bullet 
in a gun; the second—and it may 
not be for years after the war that 
the second can begin—is to offer 
to all men, including future genera- 
tions of Germans, freedom of speech 
and discussion, economic sufficiency 
and equality before the law. 


dis- 





The justice we found on these things will then 
have a chance of being universally recognised and 
honoured and so of enduring. It may well be that, 
when the guns stop firing, the present generation of 
Germans will have to continue to suffer terrible mis- 
fortunes as a result of its own senseless cruelty and 
stupidity : it would be a very remarkable phenomenon 
if it did not. But unless that inevitable 
clearly seen by Germans as part of the war their 
leaders started, and not as part and start of the new 
international order and peace that we are resolved 
shall follow the war, the same confusion and tragedy as 
occurred after 1919 will occur again. To win the peace 
as well as the war—there is no doubt we shall win the 
latter —it is not enough merely to fight stoutly nor even 
to have good intentions ; it is necessary, also, to think 
clearly. We owe it to our dead and to those still to fall, 
as well as to our unborn children, to try to 


process 1s 


do so 
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FROM DENSE JUNGLE IN CEYLON TO FINISHED AIRFIELD IN A FORTNIGHT. 
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AMERICAN 
OBSTACLES, 


DENSE JUNGLE IS EAR-MARKED FOR AN AIRFIELD IN CEYLON: 
BULLDOZERS START CLEARING BY SMASHING DOWN TREES AND OTHER 
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AFTER THE BULLDOZERS HAVE CUT DOWN THE IMPENETRABLE JUNGLE, TRAINED 
ELEPHANTS, WORKING FOR THE R.A.F., NEATLY STACK THE TIMBER FOR BURNING, 
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CINGALESE AND INDIAN RYOTS ARE NOW BUILDING UP THE NEW RUNWAY WITH 
SELECTED SOIL COLLECTED FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE CLEARANCE. 


Of all dense primeval forest growths, the jungles of Ceylon are almost unequalled in 
this world of ours, great tracts where trees and plants struggle eternally for air and 
sunlight, with clambering cords of dense vegetation, the home of wild and savage 
beasts. Ceylon, to-day, stands in a most important strategical position at the 
entrance to the Bay of Bengal, guarding the approaches to Calcutta and Madras. 
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BY SAVAGE WILD BEASTS, IS NOW LARGELY CLEARED. 
LIKE THE THICK UNDERBRUSH. 


THE AREA, FORMERLY HAUNTED 
THE STUMPS STANDING WILL BE BURNT, 
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CINGALESE LABOURERS FOLLOW SWIFTLY TO THE GREAT CLEARANCE AND PROCEED 
\ TO LEVEL OFF A SECTION DESTINED TO BE THE RUNWAY OF TO-MORROW'S AIRFIELD. 


OOOO LOLOL LA AA 


_ 


OF A GREAT NEW AIRFIELD, WHICH A FEW WEEKS EARLIER 


STEAM-ROLLERS PERFECT THE SURFACE. 


THE COMPLETED RUNWAY 
WAS JUST PRIMEVAL JUNGLE! 


To-day new airfields, like the one above, are spynging into being in more than one 
area of Ceylon, and so rapid is the work of transformation that one big airfield was 
completed actually in two weeks. The workers have to contend not only with the 
forest trees and growths, but with stampeding herds of elephants and buffalo, with 
panthers, bears, apes, deadly serpents and all the insect pests of tropical jungle 
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MANAGING AN EMERALD-MINE IN COLOMBIA. 








HERE was a time when books had no “ jackets ’ 

at all: they came into vogue, I believe, because 
booksellers liked them (a) because they protected 
the book-covers from fading in sunny windows, and 
(b) because they offered a chance of gay, bright 
pictures which attracted attention. Once the paper 
had to be used the publishers naturally began to 
think as to how to use it to the best advantage. So 
they began to use the flaps for de- 
scriptions of their books, intended 
primarily as clues for rapid turners- 
over in bookshops, and secondarily as 
helps to what Tennyson called the 
tribe of indolent reviewers. The next 
stage (a parallel was observable in 
advertisements) exhibited a tendency 
on the part of publishers to review 
their books themselves in advance : 
the ‘‘ jackets’ would inform us that 
“this superb noyel can fairly be put 
in the same class as the works of 
Dickens,”’ or that “It is generally 
recognised that Mr. Binks’s travel- 
books have had no peers since the 


THE 


BOR 


“GREEN FIRE”: By P. W. RAINIER.* 


SPIRIT 
THAT WILL 
BRING 


VICTORY : 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


is meant), as the Germans never got nearer that 
corner than at the time of the Kaiser’s demonstration 
at Agadir; the second is that all this has no bearing 
upon this book at all, which has to do with the author’s 
experiences as an emerald-miner in Colombia. And 
a third remark I may add: which is, that a man might 
roam through all the starry universe, with all the 
courage in the world, and still not be able. to write. 





AUSTRALIAN 
PILOT’S 
LAST LETTER 


TO HIS WIFE. 





courageous woman and the first person to grow tea 
commercially in South America.”’ 

After all these remarks, the reader may deduce 
that I do not think that this book is well-written or 
that it will last. It is all ferocious cinema; readable, 
exciting even, but nothing to do with the long tradition 
of good writing. 

‘ BOOM ! BOOM ! BANG ! They were 
bursting now as quick as battery 
fire. Some at least landed right 
among the panic-stricken mob, and 
all burst close to them. Shrieks of 
pain as rusty metal tore through 
copper-coloured flesh. Yells of panic. 

“Suddenly, with a wild yell of 
triumph, Fernandez raised his arm 
above his head and, against the stars, 
I saw him hurl something against the 
fleeing mob. 

““* What the hell was that you 
threw?’ I heard young Albert 
Dixon’s query. 

“* A vauca-puntilloo . . . a nail- 
puller... that I found in the 
carpenter’s shop. ... Santissima 
Virgea . .*. by the Mother of God, 


AN 





classic days of Kinglake and 
Doughty.’’ More recently there has 
been a further development. Like 


very many modern developments, 
its source was the United States 
of America. The ‘ blurb-writer ”’ 
switched his attention from the book 
in hand to the personality and ad- 
venturousness of the author, who 
had, in the phrase of the film-world, 
to be ‘“ groomed for stardom.”’ We, 
the readers, are now constantly told 


(as a recommendation for a work 

which some of us may hope will 

prove a work of art) that X——-Y—— future. 
the least. 


was born in a small town in Idaho, 
worked in a drug - store at fourteen, 
went through College by being waiter 
and farm-boy in his spare time, and 
then was successively hobo, salesman, 
cub-reporter in New York City, pig- 
killer in Chicago, sailor in the pearl- 
fisheries; school-teacher in Tennessee, 
and ultimately war correspondent 
with important “‘ assignments ”’ in all 
the main theatres of the present war. 
‘So what ?’”’ in the modern phrase. 
I have known in person, and by 
repute, many a great artist whose 
private physical life could be com- 
pletely summarised in a ‘ Who's 
Who "’ biography ; and I have known 
many a brave and enchanting wan- 
derer who, when he took pen in 
hand, could reproduce neither the 
charm of his talk nor the essence of 
his deeply-felt experiences. 

All this is provoked by a “ blurb” 
to this book produced by the ancient 
and august, and normally reticent, 
firm of John Murray. “ Peter 
Rainier,’’ says the firm, ‘‘ was born 
in a tent in Swaziland ; ox-wagons 
are his first recollections and Zulu 
kings his first boyhood heroes, From 


is to it. 





the other. 


hurt you.” 


am happy and I want you to be. 


beginning of this letter. We are both young and full of beans, and I'm living the 


and ideals and even if one of us should leave that love behind, 


we have found both through one another, and that is why I say 


sadness in one’s memories. 


many of us may not see the day of Victory. 


live to realise that happiness, then it is to be yours. 


feel proud in the fact that he was there on the job. 


‘‘No matter what happens now, in the end the British Empire will be free, for 
though England may not be able to look after all her far-flung peoples adequately 
yet, some day she will gain the strength to do so, and it will never be too late, although 


‘‘T have said before, Johnnie, that I know there is always a chance that I may 
go West as so many good fellows already have, but also feel that when things are 
looking bad for us, we of this generation must forget ourselves and fight for the 
This seems a bit morbid the way I am saying it, but I don’t feel morbid in 
The whole thing rests on the fact that whatever happens I 'd like you 


to know that I'm fighting for our happiness above everything else, and if I don’t 


‘*In war a man is either lucky or unlucky, and if he is unlucky, that 's all there 
To@ those at home bad news hits hard, but they can still find Life good and 


‘No matter how hard it is to be away from one another, this world is still big 
enough for each of us to keep on being happy in spite of the distance between us—I 
That 's what I was lamely trying to get at in the 


most exciting existence a bloke can live in wartime, and even if it should happen that 
it one day has a sudden end, my only regret will be that | will not be able to see your 
happiness and share it, but I want to feel sure that you will still have it. 
everything else, our Love has depended upon our love of life, and human relations 
it remains with 


“True happiness and understanding can never die, and we both know, Johnnie, 
“no regrets,’ but a 
moving onward to the next ship, unafraid of Life and still capable of living it to the 
full the only way it can be lived—without fear, and with pride rather than any 
The war can't hurt me, Johnnie, and | don’t want it to 


how badly they’ll need it.’ Fernandez 
doubled up in his mirth and rolled 
on the ground. 

“*That’s all of that.’ Chris 
Dixon’s tall figure loomed up beside 
me. 

“*Think they ’ll ever come 
back?’ I threw from me my half- 
smoked cigar. The powder-fumes 
from the fuse lighting had made it 
taste like the fouled muzzle of a gun. 

“* Not they. Not till they come 
asking for their jobs back again.’ 
Chris spat and threw his cigar 
away also.”’ 

This book is a readable book toa 
reader who can (as the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava succeeded in doing) 
stand up to shot and shell rushing in 
from every side. The prose is like 
machine-gun fire; the emphasis is 
arranged by large capital letters ; 
anything less like a South African 
has never written a book: they are 
usually of the Botha, Smuts and 
Denys Reitz breed. ‘‘ The emerald 
merger was predicated on my being 
able to get a lease on the Chivor and 
the Muzo mines. Ambitious? Yes, 
very; but it was a sound scheme, 
well within the bounds of practical 
business. These two mines produced 
the bulk of the world’s emerald 
supply, and the man who controlled 
them both had a corner on these 
gems for the world market.” 

It is hardly the voice of South 
Africa, where the old Bible-hugging 
Paul Kruger resisted the cosmo- 
politan crowd who wanted a free run 
and differed amongst themselves as 
to British control. And it is hardly 
the voice of civilisation. Isabella 
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the grounds of his school in Natal 
he witnessed his first skirmish of the 
Boer War, and shortly after, as a 
trooper, came in contact with his 
heroes of earlier days. He travelled 
with Chris Human, the elephant 
man, in search of diamonds; he made 
an expedition in search of King 
Gungunyana’s buried treasure; he 
travelled to Mozambique in search of gold and through 
the Mpunga forest in search of rubber. When the war 
came he was organising for a German firm the trans- 
port of machinery through the tse-tse fly belt. During 
the German North-West Africa Campaign, Peter 
Rainier became one of Demilion’s troop of Scouts and 
took part in the epic trip of 300 miles in seven days 
on one day's rations, which caught the Germans 
unprepared and ended in the fearful Gibeon fight.’’ 
Two things I must say; one is that there was never 
a German North-West Africa Campaign (South-West 
(John Murray. With 3 Maps. 


*”' Green Fire.” By P. W. Rainier. 
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those who have suffered bereavement through the war. 
soon after the declaration of war and later transferred to the R.A.A.F. 
trained in Australia under the Empire Air Scheme and gained their commissions in that country. 
of their training, they came to England, where they were together in a Hurricane Sq 


and being accepted, for service in Libya. Keith was captured in February 1942, and Eric, the writer of this letter, 


Ad 


This letter was written to his wife Johnnie by the late F/L. Eric Thompson, R.A.A.F., whose portrait appears above, 
and was sent to us by his father in the hope that it will prove an inspiration to young Service men and a comfort to 
Eric Thompson, and his brother Keith, joined the A.I.F. 
They were among the first pilots to be fully 


d'Este, I think it was, who said that 
she loved emeralds, and especially 
large ones. Does it never occur to 
anybody that when we send beads to 


Upon completion the natives of the Congo and the 





was killed in action on May 31, 1942. 


One conclusion is that, now that the paper shortage is 
so acute that most of our humble, durable books are 
out of print, all ‘* jackets '’ should be abolished. 
“Green Fire’’ implies emeralds. Mr. Rainier’s 
book is dedicated to a variety of people with the 
right “ hot-news*’ journalistic touch. There is a 
learned Colombian; there is ‘‘the best mine foreman 
I ever employed *’; there is “ Joaquin the Bandit, 
who challenged me to a duel and was the most evil 
man I ever met.”’ There is ‘‘ Doctor Octavio, an 
immoral little man ’’—and after those come various 
firm landowner friends, true-hearted women, reliable 
men, and, ultimately, ‘‘ Margaret, my wife, a 
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South Sea Islands, we are merely 
sending them trinkets, less constitu- 
tionally hard, resembling those with 
which our emperors and our women 
(the more interesting of them, I admit) adorn themselves? 

Whenever I read a book .about gold-mines, 
diamond-fields, or emerald-mines (much as I love the 
shine and the glitter), I cannot help remembering 
Our Lord’s remark about Solomon in all his Glory 
and the Lilies of the Field. If men would only do their 
daily work and pause to wonder at the miracles of 
art which, because of the ardour of God’s thought, 
spring from the earth at every season, they would not 
fight and kill and waste. ‘‘ To the Greater Glory of 
God "’ was the best phrase ever thought of and the 
only one which makes for any sort of civilisation ; but 
I fear that it is seldom in the minds of entrepreneurs. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and i must never slacken or cease as long as there ts a@ war to win—~so turm out every scrap you have. 
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The Prime Minister-designate of Poland, in 
succession to General Sikorski, is M. Mikolajczyk. 
Born in 1901, he is the son of a farm labourer 
and has aiways been identified with the Peasant 
Party in Poland. He was -War Minister for 
Home Affairs, and General Sikorski’s deputy. 
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GENERAL SOSNKOWSKI. 
The new Polish Commander-in-Chief is General 
Sosnkowski. The office of C.-in-C. is purely 
military, and General Sosnkowski was appointed 
to the post by the President, M. Raczkiewicz, 
last week. Certain differences of opinion among 
the Poles arose owing to the appointment. 


63 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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“J BRIGADIER J. P. WHITELEY. 

Brigadier Whiteley, Conservative member for 

Buckingham since 1937, was another of the 

victims of the aeroplane crash in which 

General Sikorski and Colonel Cazalet lost their 

lives. His chief interests in Parliament were 
the Territorials and ex-Service men. 
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BRIGADIER C. NICHOLSON. 
The hero of Calais, who, with a British brigade 
and a certain number of French troops, held 
up two German armoured divisions long 
enough to permit the evacuation from Dun- 
kirk, has died in a prison camp in Germany. 
Brigadier Nicholson was born in 1898. 
eee 
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ADMIRAL SIR A. CUNNINGHAM. LORD LINLITHGOW, VICEROY OF INDIA, PRESENTS THE V.C. VICE-ADMIRAL SIR B. RAMSAY. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, C.-in-C. of TO HAVILDAR PARKASH SINGH (PORTRAIT INSET). i Referred to, with Rear-Admiral Hewitt, by General Eis 
the whole of the Mediterranean, led the enormous fleet of The ceremony of presenting the Victoria Cross to Havildar Parkash ' as Admiral Cunningham’s “ principal lieutena 
ships. in the invasion of Sicily. It has been announced Singh, of the 8th Puniab Regiment, was performed by Lord Linlithgow ” Allied invasion of Sicily. He formerly 

that more than 2000 vessels were involved in the landing in India. Parkash Singh receives the award for his high courage and naval forces at Dover, and was largely re 
operations, and General Eisenhower has paid a special initiative on two occasions in Burma. Both times he went to the successful withdrawal of the B.E.F. fron 

tribute to the perfect timing shown by the Allied navies. rescue of carrier crews under withering enemy fire. manded H.M.S. “ Royal Sovereign,” 
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COMMANDER E. A. GIBBS. 
The first man in this war to win four D.S.O.s 
General Eisenhower as Admiral Cunningham's is Commander Gibbs. The award of the third 
“ principal lieutenant” in the Allied invasion bar is “for courage and skill in successful 
of Sicily. Commander of U.S. naval operations actions against enemy submarines."’ Aged forty, 
in North and West Africa, he formerly com- Commander Gibbs destroyed a U-boat at the 
manded the 10,000-ton cruiser “ Indianapolis.” time that H.M. Carrier “ Eagle” was sunk. y 
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SIR HARRY OAKES. 
Sir Harry Oakes, a wealthy mine-owner and 
the largest land-holder on the island of New 
Providence, in the Bahamas, was found dead 
on July 8. Sir Harry gave large sums to 
charity. His son-in-law, Count Demarigny, 
has been arrested and charged with his murder. 
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H MR. HENRY STIMSON. 
i Mr. Stimson, American Secretary of War, has 
¢ arrived in Great Britain for important 
conferences.” He will meet Lieut.-General 
Devers, Commanding General in the European 
Theatre, and British civil and military 
authorities, and will inspect American troops. 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. K. HEWITT. 
Peferred to, with Vice-Admiral Ramsay, by 
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HE invasion of Sicily has been initiated 

in a mood of sober confidence. It is 
recognised that the island is fairly strongly 
garrisoned, by anything between a quarter 
of a million and 300,000 men, including 
probably two German divisions. It is clear 
that, whatever the enemy’s appreciation of 
our next action, Sicily must have occupied a 
prominent place in his calculations. It is 
known that this big island, the size of seven 
or eight average English counties, is rough and broken, 
containing many positions suitable for defence. Com- 
munication with the mainland is so quick that it may 
prove difficult to interrupt it by night, though it will 
certainly be possible to render it very costly. Again, 
though Sicily contains a fair number of good harbours, 
the majority of them are artificial, or at least depend 
upon moles or breakwaters for protection from wind and 
sea, so that demolition carried out in good time would 
greatly detract from their value. On the other hand, 
the operation has been most carefully prepared and the 
plan is considered very good. The air preparation has 
been thorough. If calculations have proved correct, the 
enemy should find it virtually impossible to use the island 
airfields, while those of Sardinia and Calabria will be 
constantly pounded. The troops engaged are good, and 
a large proportion of them highly experienced. The 
command is that which has already 
proved its merit in the great 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
MEDITERRANEAN AND RUSSIAN FRONTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


a territorial objective this year, it is most likely to be 
Moscow. It is most improbable that he will renew his 
wild adventure against the Caucasus, and, in any case, 
there is some reason to believe that he is rather better 
off as regards oil than he was in 1942 as a result of increased 
production of synthetic benzine from coal. 

As was again to be éxpected, the Germans struck at 
the two shoulders of the salient, from Bielgorod north- 
eastward and from Orel south-eastward. Their motive, 
to begin with at all events, was probably no more than to 
flatten out the salient and destroy the greatest possible 
proportion of the troops holding it. The mere reduction 
of a salient is not likely to be profitable to an attacker 
unless he succeeds in inflicting upon his foe losses very 
much greater than those which he himself suffers, because 
though it shortens his front, it shortens his foe’s to the 
same extent. But if he does succeed in destroying a 
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two curious reports, which were meant to 
make the world believe that it was the Red 
Army which had attacked, that its attacks 
had been defeated, and that the Germans had 
then passed to the offensive. The German 
motive was probably to prepare for all 
eventualities. If all went well, no further 
explanation would be required; if no great 
success were attained, it would be pre- 
tended that a Russian offensive had been 
defeated. The military communiqués, though often 
exaggerated and indeed false, have, in the past, generally 
been military in appearance and characteristics, whereas 
this had a political air. It may be that the atmos- 
phere at home has become so charged with electricity 
that the propaganda organisation of Goebbels has beer 
given the task of dealing with military news. It is 
a_ skilful organisation, particularly where the home 
front is concerned, and it may have taken the best line 
on this occasion; but it must be said that if our public 
had been presented with a farrago of this kind it would 
have been considerably depressed. What probably hap- 
pened in the Kursk salient was that the first German 
attacks were followed by extensive Russian counter- 
attacks, which may, indeed, have been on a wider front 
than the German offensive. On Thursday, the 8th, the 
Soviet Bureau of Information issued a statement in which 
it was mentioned that in the 
Orel region the Germans brought 








victory in French North Africa. 
The combination of sea and air ({ 
power has gained full supremacy Ps 
in the Mediterranean, so that 
though there are certain to be 
losses in naval and merchant 
shipping, it may be hoped that 
they will not prove excessive. 
Sicily is an island with an area 
of upwards of 10,000 square miles, 
little bigger than Sardinia, but 
owing to its greater fruitfulness and 
superior situation on the trade “., 
routes, containing a population 
nearly five times as big—over four Oro 
million against 860,000 in Sardinia. 
It is, however, physically a con- 
tinuation of the Apennines and 
indeed also of the Atlas, and 
therefore very rugged. The bulk 
of the population is concentrated 
in the northern coast towns, though 
the second town, Catania, on the 
east coast, has a population of over 
a quarter of a million. The finest 
natural harbours are those of 
Messina, the third town, and 
Syracuse. Palermo, the capital is 
a good port and a fine harbour, 
with two great moles, but has 
been subjected to exceptionally 
heavy bombing. It need hardly be 
said that the capture of a good 
port or ports is a necessity for the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. 
The roads have been greatly im- 
proved under the Fascist régime, 
which set itself some little time 
ago to ameliorate conditions in the 
island, then suffering from poverty 
and unemployment. There are a 
number of airfields, the names of 
which have appeared lately in the 
air communiqués, and some of them 
are sufficiently close to the sea to 
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render the prospect of their speedy 
capture reasonably good, The 
occupation of the island would have 
a great moral and material effect 
upon Italy. There I must leave 
the question for this week, empha- 
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into action six Panzer divisions, 
a motorised division, and seven 
infantry divisions, and that from 
Bielgorod they employed five 
Panzer divisions, four SS. 
divisions (all of which the 
Russians class as tank divisions, 
though we rank one, the Greater 
Germany, as a special motorised 
division) and seven _ infantry 
eo divisions. This is a high pro- 
portion of armour to infantry. 
It is not to be taken, however, 
0 - that this represents the total 
German strength upon the Kursk 
front. The Germans cannot yet 
have committed all their reserves, 
and up to the time of writing 
the centre of the salient does 
not appear to have been attacked 
at all. There was on the Russian 
side a strong reserve, and at 
least some of this has already 
been committed to the battle. 
The Russians claim to have re- 
covered ground in the _ neigh- 
bourhood of Bielgorod, where 
the Germans made their deepest 
initial penetration. In particular, 
according to the reports of corres- 
pondents, armour which had been 
held in waiting has been thrown 
into counter-attacks. The offensive 
must be considered dangerous. 
All the conditions favour it, 
the ground being open and at 
present parched Ly the sun. It 
would indeed be_ surprising if 
the enemy did not make con- 
siderable progress; it might, in 
fact, be taken as proof that his 
capacity for harm was at an 
end, which I do not consider 
is yet the case. The information 
about the first week’s operations 
has been scanty, but it does 
not appear that the enemy has 
made gains comparable in depth 
to those of last year, while he 
is operating upon a very much 
narrower frontage. That is all 
to the good, because the initial 
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which appears to be felt, though 


there is no disposition to regard THE KURSK OFFENSIVE: 
BIELGOROD, IN WHICH THE GERMANS MADE LITTLE PROGRESS AFTER A WEEK’S FIGHTING AND SUFFERED 


the task as anything but a difficult 
one. I may add that this éperation 
cannot fail in the long run to 
exercise an effect upon the Russian 
front. Meanwhile I am left blaming and 
my own lack of enterprise in failing 
to change ships at Palermo fifteen 
years ago, and so staying longer 
than the twenty-four hours which 
was all I devoted to seeing something of the country 
from a_ car, 

The offensive in Russia is also undeveloped, but there 
is more to be said about it. The history of German action, 
and lack of action, this year in Russia is one which will 
require much unravelling. At present we can only specu- 
late about the matter. But whatever the motives, the 
hesitations and the delays, the fact remains that the 
Germans are now on the offensive in the sector which, as 
far back as early May, was indicated as the most probable 
scene of a campaign this summer. This is the Russian 
salient which bulges out between Orel and Kharkov, and 
may be described by the name of the principal town and 
centre of communications within it as the Kursk salient. 
The salient is always a relatively easy objective in war. 
In 1918 Marshal Foch laid the foundation of his victorious 
offensive which resulted in the complete defeat of the 
enemy between August and November by, first of all, 
liquidating the great sacks which had been created by 
the German offensives between March and June. The 
Kursk salient represented the biggest Russian salient on 
the whole front and had the additional advantage that 
elimination might afford the opportunity of striking north- 
ward towards Moscow at a later date, If the enemy has 


main offensive to the Orel sector. 
and fourteen infantry divisions. 


A MAP OF THE ‘‘GREATEST BATTLE OF ARMOUR,” 


HEAVY CASUALTIES. 


The “ greatest battle of armour,” as the Germans reported it, started on the night of July 4-5, when the enemy attacked a 
salient over a front of 650 miles, from south of Orel to Bielgorod. If the 
the present front by some 300 miles and release large forces for other fronts. 
or far the enemy can advance is being fought out on the Central Russian uplands. 
holding their own and had recovered lost ground in the Bielgorod sector, from whence the enemy had transferred their 
The Germans are reported to have fourteen armoured divisions, two motorised divisions 
During the first week our Allies claimed to have destroyed 2771 tanks, 1068 ‘planes, and 


some thousands of infantry. (Map, copyright “The Times.”’) 


great proportion of the defenders in the process of elimin- 
ating the salient at a reasonable cost, then he earns a 
handsome dividend. This he may employ in one of 
three ways: direct exploitation of the success (which, in 
this case, | have suggested might take the form of a thrust 
behind Moscow) ; indirect exploitation—that is, the initia- 
tion of operations in a different sector after throwing the 
opponent into confusion and eating up his reserves; or, 
finally, to provide himself with an increased strategic 
reserve. I conceive it to be possible that in this instance 
the German High Command has left the matter open, 
and will adapt its plans to the development of the opera- 
tions, and to the weight which it accords to the Allied 
threats in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. So far, 
there is no evidence that it has assembled sufficient forces 
for a really deep exploitation, but the German communica- 
tions are relatively good, and it would not take very long 
to bring up fresh forces. If there is, in fact, no large 
German reserve on the scene, this fact might indicate 
either that the enemy was confining himself to the elimin- 
ation of the Kursk salient, or that he had in mind the 
second or third of the alternatives outlined above. 

The offensive was launched in the early hours of 
Monday, July 5. The German High Command jssued 


RAGING FROM OREL TO 


Germans could shorten the line it would lessen x rhi 
It is regarded as a hattle of decision, fields, which 
On July 12 the Russians were 


gains count for a great deal, 
but it must be borne in mind 
that the Germans are likely to 
be engaged in very deep and 
strong defences, including mine- 
experience has 
shown it is impossible to penetrate 
quickly in any circumstances. If 
such defences are penetrated, 
then matters often move much 
more rapidly afterwards. 

I see no military motives for the offensive other than 
those which I have briefly outlined. There may be, 
however, moral or political motives. Germany could 
scarcely afford to let an army which had endured so much, 
and had had time to brood over the fact that the once- 
unimaginable defeat was possible after all, stand idle 
throughout the campaigning season which best suited it. 
It may be, too, that Hitler could not afford complete 
inaction in Russia from the point of view of the home 
front, which is perhaps more brittle than the military 
front. For over six months now he has gained no suc- 
cesses except for the relatively small counter-offensive at 
Kharkov, and the imaginary successes which he has 
created on paper cannot have a lasting effect. Something 
more substantial is required. Yet it will have to be very 
substantial indeed if it is in any way to restore the gravely 
compromised situation of the Axis, and even if it is 
to induce the people of Germany to believe that 
affairs are’ going well. If it should fail, then failure 
will be impossible to conceal and is likely to have 
serious effects for Hitler. But he will do all he can 
to achieve even a tactical success and his machinery 
is still good enough to cause us to reserve judgment 
for a little longer. 
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INVASION: NEWEST LANDING CRAFT. 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF LANDING CRAFT, USED IN THE INVASION OF SICILY, WITH LADDERED GANGWAY, THUS CONSIDERABLY INCREASING THE SPEED 
OF LANDING INFANTRY. BUILT IN THE U.S.A.. THEY ARE KNOWN AS INFANTRY LANDING CRAFT (LARGE). 
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U.S. SHOCK TROOPS BOARDING A NEW INVASION CRAFT, ASCENDING THE LADDERS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE BOW. TAKEN DURING EXERCISES IN BRITAIN. 


The Sicilian landings were greatly facilitated by the use of a new type of landing craft, 
when the landings were performed with remarkable precision. Built in the United 
States from original Anglo-American designs, they are officially known as Infantry 
Landing Craft (Large). They have many special features. In place of a ramp there 


are laddered gangways on either side of the bows, which are dropped as the craft runs 
into shallow water. Troops can then pour down both sides of the vessel The bow 
is not square, but normally shaped and so gives a higher speed. These new landing 
ships considerably increase the speed of landing infantry. 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF LANDING CRAFT DESIGNED FOR AN 
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INVASION. 





LINES OF LANDING CRAFT UNDER THE ESCORT OF DESTROYERS AND OTHER WARSHIPS. A PICTURE TYPICAL OF AN INVASION ARMADA UNDER WAY. 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF MODERN LANDING CRAFT, IN THIS CASE IN USE BY MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT DURING AN INVASION EXERCISE. 


Following the critical days after Dunkirk and the collapse of France, with the loss of 
our Allied landing ground on the Continent, Combined Operations Headquarters first 
came into being Until then plans and preparations for invasion by sea had never 
seriously entered into our calculations. Various types of landing craft were rushed into 
production by the Admiralty and were finally tried out in various raids in Norway, 
Dieppe, etc., whereby, as a result of the experience gained, enough craft were available 
to play a vital part in the landings in North Africa. Meanwhile, factories both here 
and in U.S.A. were turning out literally hundreds of additional craft, which set a serious 


problem. All those craft would have to be capable of making long ocean voyages 
such as the Atlantic crossing—under their own power and in all sorts of weather. They 
would have to be capable of navigating close inshore through narrow and difficult 
waters, through minefields, facing the point-blank fire of the enemy coastal batteries, 
through concentrated attacks by his dive-bombers and other perils. Thus the 
officers and men must have an expert knowledge of navigation and seamanship, cool 
heads in emergency, nerves like steel. Men with peacetime naval training were 
simply not available. But Britain, her sons steeped in her traditions of the sea, will 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE INVASION FLEET: ASSAULT TROOPS ON THEIR WAY TO SICILY. 
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ASSAULT TROOPS MARCHING TO THE LANDING CRAFT IN WHICH THEY SAILED 
FROM A NORTH AFRICAN PORT FOR THE INVASION OF SICILY.—-ANOTHER RADIOED PICTURE. 


THE INVASION ARMADA SETS SAIL FOR SICILY. A RADIOED PICTURE SHOWING LANDING ALLIED 
CRAFT OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON THEIR WAY TO THE ASSAULT ON THE JISLAND. 








$ 
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LANDING CRAFT LOADED WITH TROOPS AWAIT THEIR TURN TO TAKE UP THEIR POSITIONS IN THE INVASION ARMADA, SOME OF WHOSE VESSELS ARE SEEN ALREADY UNDER WAY 
IN THE BACKGROUND. THE LANDING CRAFT WERE ESCORTED BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN WARSHIPS. 
C ont inued | ; 
never lack sailors. Almost a new Navy had tg be formed, with a nucleus of yachtsmen, | Sicily on July 10—just a month later—and the landing craft full of troops took them ashore 
fishermen, and so on, but mostly of young men with no previous experience of the sea. in a steady and unbroken stream. They moved backwards and forwards from the big 
On June 10, at Pantellaria, the crews of the new landing-craft Navy, as Commander transports to the beaches, the shore crowded with troops and naval beach parties super 
Anthony Kimmins broadcast, reaped the reward of many months of weary training vising the unloading of tanks and guns During the early stages of the assault a high wind 
] and discomfort, awaiting their turn. But Pantellaria was a dress rehearsal of what was and heavy swell made the landing of troops no easy task But there were no hitche 
to come to Metropolitan Italy, and it went without a hitch. Long columns of landing The job was done—efficiently. ‘‘ The Battle of the Landings,’’ as some War Correspondents 
/ craft, manned by young R.N.V.R. officers and crews, moved along to the landing-place in called it, saw landing craft as “ thick as flies’ on the second day. Pilots over the battle 
perfect formation. More than 2000 vessels were used in the landing on the beaches of area saw craft mancuvring and circling 
] 
] 
] 
| 
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THE INVASION OF SICILY: MAPS SHOWING AIRFIELDS AND LANDING AREAS. 
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A CHART OF THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF SICILY FROM LICATA TO CAPE MURRO DI PORCO, A DISTANCE OF OVER 100 MILES, GIVING SEA DEPTHS. 
FROM NEAR CAPE PASSARO AND CAPTURED PACHINO ; THE U.S. FORCES LANDED NEAR GELA. THE BRITISH, FROM SYRACUSE TO SCALMERI, ON JULY 11 CAPTURED SYRACUSE. 


THE CANADIANS ADVANCED 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF SICILY, MARKING PRINCIPAL AIRFIELDS, INCLUDING GELA AND PACHINO, IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 


GELA WAS CAPTURED BY AMERICANS AND CANADIANS ON 


THE FIRST DAY, AFTER ESTABLISHING A BRIDGEHEAD. THE BRITISH, BEYOND THE CANADIANS, ADVANCED TOWARDS CATANIA. THE SOUTH-EAST FORESHORE IS FAIRLY FLAT. 


Suddenly, on Saturday, July 10, a brief communiqué announced that Sicily had 
be@n invaded. Later it was known that paratroops and glider-borne forces had 
landed some four hours before the main invasion forces began to land on the 
beaches at 3 a.m., consisting of British, Canadians and U.S. troops. Behind an 
enormous naval and air bombardment, the Allied forces met with little determined 
resistance, and the Canadians—-obtaining their first chance of active warfare, except 
for the Dieppe operation—established a bridgehead at Pachino, on the south-east 
tip of the island, meeting some stubborn resistance, and taking many prisoners. 


' 


The U.S. troops, at Gela, also experienced determined resistance, but captured two 
airfields; the third taken on the first day being Pachino. On July 12 a battle 
was raging at Ragusa, which lies between Gela and Pachino, a town of about 
40,000 inhabitants, noted for its asphalt mines. On July 12 it was announced that 
British troops had captured Syracuse, a famous port and aerial base. The naval 
forces were under the personal command of Sir Andrew Cunningham, 2000 vessels 
being used in the landings, perfectly timed throughout. The area of invasion 
selected was the south-east shore between Licata and Cape Lognina. 


(Our Admiralty Chart is reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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STEPPING - STONES TO LIBERATION: A MAP OF SICILY AND SOUTH ITALY. 


A Contour Map DRAWN BY ouUR SPECIAL Artist, CAPTraIn BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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SICILY NOW INVADED, SEPARATED FROM ITALY ONLY BY THE NARROW MESSINA STRAITS : A CONTOUR MAP OF THE TERRAIN. 


Described as a tactical surprise, the invasion of Sicily, as had been anticipated, started ’ offensive of the Allies had been in Operation, Syracuse, the ancient and most important 
on July 10, with the landing of large numbers of Allied troops, supported by the U.S | part in South-Eastern Sicily, capitulated to British troops, and among other towns and 
and British Navies, with the United Air Force. The Preliminary operations, and the | ports which fell were Avola, Pachino, Pozzalo, Scoglitti, Gela, Licata, Ispica, Rosolini and 
establishing of a bridgehead, are described on the facing page. Sicily possesses twenty Noto. Syracuse, with its port, will Breatly ease the task of supplying our forces. 
airfields, and when these are in our hands, as is expected, a large part of Southern Italy Southern Italy is being softened by heavy Allied bomber raids, and growing nervousness 
will come within fighter radius. Sicily, it is recognised, is the first scene of Operations ] is apparent in Berlin and Rome, who were astonished at the magnitude of the Allied 
intended to knock Italy out of the war and release our allies in Greece and Yugoslavia, | combined operations, which were carried out according to plan and at small initial cost 
although severe fighting must be anticipated and heavy losses entailed in such difficult Berlin admitted that it was “ Provisionally successful,"" and Rome, where Mussolini has 


amphibious operations in enemy country. On July 12, two days only after the brilliant new | been recently boasting, lamented, “ The decisive hour has come.” 
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PREPARING FOR THE INVASION: MIDDLE EAST PARATR 


CONTAINERS 
HOLDING GUNS 
AND HEAVY 
EQUIPMENT 
BEING FASTENED 
BENEATH THE 
FUSELAGE OF A 
PARATROOP- 
CARRYING 
AIRCRAFT IN 
THE MIDDLE 
EAST DURING PARATROOPS MAKING A JUMP DURING PRE-INVASION TRAINING IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
EXERCISES. INTENSIVE EXERCISES STOOD THEM IN GOOD STEAD WHEN THEY JUMPED OVER SICILY. 


Te 


WITH HANDS GRASPING THE SIDES OF THE DOOR, A PARATROOP BENDS PARATROOPS SEATED IN AN AIRCRAFT ON ITS WAY TO THEIR OBJECTIVE. THEY HAVE BEEN TRAINED 
LOW TO PREVENT HIS PARACHUTE FOULING THE FUSELAGE AS HE JUMPS, TO JUMP IN QUICK SUCCESSION SO AS TO LAND IN A BUNCH. 


With the same precision and control that one would expect to see on manceuvres, rear. The efficiency with which they accomplished that task was reflected in a 
the paratroops floated to the ground and hastily bundled up their ‘chutes amid communiqué issued from Allied Headquarters on Sunday night. ‘‘ American and 
storms of machine-gun fire.” That is how one newspaper correspondent described British landing forces,"’ it said, ‘‘ have made contact with the paratroops which had 
the landing of our paratroops in Sicily—-the men who, having gone through the been dropped at selected points in Sicily on Friday and Saturday."" This was the 
intensive training illustrated here, joined with glider-borne infantry as the spearhead first occasion on which the Allies are reported to have used paratroops and glider- 
{ the Allied invasion forces, their task being to attack the coastal defences from the borne infantry in force, though British paratroops took part in the early stages of 
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PARATROOPS 
PACKING GUNS 
AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT INTO 
ONE OF THE 
SPECIAL CON- 
TAINERS& WHICH 
COME DOWN 
SEPARATELY 
AMONG THE 
TROOPS AS THEY 
A PARATROOP ABOUT TO LAND, WITH FEET TOGETHER AND KNEES BENT READY REACH THE 
10 TAKE THE SHOCK. THEY HAD ROUGH, UNEVEN GROUND TO CONTEND WITH IN SICILY. GROUND. 





THEY TAKE UP THEIR POSITIONS IN READINESS FOR THE DROP. OVER THE OPEN DOORWAY A LIGHT ONE OF THE PARATROOPS PUTTING ON AND CAREFULLY ADJUSTING HIS 
FLASHES RED. WHEN IT TURNS TO GREEN THEY WILL JUMP. PARACHUTE BEFORE BOARDING THE AIRCRAFT TO CARRY HIM TO HIS OBJECTIVE. 


the American invasion of North Africa and Tunisia. Some of the men who then airborne unit referred to the air discipline of the combat teams as exceeding all his 
made their first parachute descent into battle were included in the paratroops who expectations, and described how the aircraft carrying the troops kept tight formation 
landed in Sicily. The first landings are reported to have been made by glider- all the way, driving forward through flak, pill-box fire and searchlights. ‘‘ They 
borne troops at 10.10 p.m. on Friday, July 9, and they were followed, about an hour showed remarkable courage,” he said, ‘in continuing towards their targets and 
later, by British and American paratroops, the Americans at the western and the dropping an entire airborne battalion in one area.’ The work of these daring 
British at the eastern énds of the main Sicilian objective. The commander of one troops opened the way to the big advance for the United Forces on July 10 
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BRITAIN’S GLIDER TROOPS. 


PRELUDE TO INVASION. 


Our pictures reproduced below show three of the main Sicilian airfields being plastered during the 
intensive six-days-bombing prelude to the invasion of the island. The first picture shows part of the 
damage done to the Castelvetrano airfield when it was raided by Flying Fortresses of the North-West 
African Air Forces. Bombs can be seen bursting, and numbers of bomb craters are visible. In 
the second picture, columns of smoke caf be seen rising from fires on the airfield at Gerbini after a raid 
by U.S. Liberators. The photograph was taken half an hour after the last attacking Liberator had left 
the target area. The third picture shows bombs from another force of U.S. Liberators bursting across 
the airfield at Catania during a daylight attack, in which the heaviest concentration fell in the 
administrative buildings area (left), other bombs falling in a pattern across the landing-ground, runways, 
and dispersal areas. The round-the-clock bombing programme, which rose gradually in intensity during 
the days preceding the invasion, was so effective that little, if any, air opposition was encountered 
when our forces landed on the island. 


BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS ENTERING A HORSA GLIDER DURING’ TRAINING. HORSAS 
ARE REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN USED IN THE INVASION OF SICILY. 


WAS 


BOMBS BURSTING ON CASTELVETRA AIRFIELD IN SICILY DURING A RAID BY FLYING 
TRESSES OF THE N.-W. AFRICAN AIR FORCES. 


THE RAMP OF A HORSA GLIDER BEING LOWERED. TROOPS ENTER AND LEAVE THE GLIDER 
ACROSS THIS RAMP, WHICH ALSO FORMS A DOOR, 


TAKEN HALF AN HOUR AFTER A RAID BY LIBERATORS, THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
COLUMNS OF SMOKE RISING FROM FIRES ON THE AIRFIELD OF GERBINI,. 


URITISH TROOPS DE-PLANING FROM A HORSA GLIDER AND GOING INTO ACTION DURING 
THE INTENSIVE TRAINING WHICH PRECEDES BATTLE 


Horsa gliders, models of which are seen in the pictures above, are reported to have been the type used when 
our airborne troops landed in Sicily some hours before the main invasion forces swarmed up the beaches. The 
first landings were made at 10.10 p.m. on Friday, July 9, when the fleets of gliders, flying low, swept out of 
the mist and apparently took the enemy by surprise. Searchlights picked them up, but the aircraft were 
manceuvred so skilfully that accurate enemy fire could not be maintained. The invasion of Sicily was the 
first occasion on which Allied gliders have been used on a major scale, and their presence in the theatre of 
cperations had been kept a close secret. Pilots and crews of the aircraft which towed the gliders to their 
release points reported little opposition at first, but more later, but most reports were of a favourable type, 
uch as: ‘ Glider released successfully and good landing indicated “—and “ Good trip and successful release ; 
onditions favourable for good landing.” hat the airborne troops successfully fulfilled their mission was 
clear when, after attacking beach defences ftom the rear, they made contact with our sea landing forces. A CONCENTRATION OF BOMBS FROM LIBERATORS BURSTING ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUILDINGS (LEFT) OF CATANIA AIRFIELD, WHILE OTHERS LAND ON RUNWAYS 
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THE HARVEST OF VICTORY: | 
GERMAN PRISONERS SORT GERMAN RELICS. 
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LL DOLL 


SOME OF THE SORRY RELICS OF A BOASTFUL ARMY: AXIS ARMOURED CARS z GERMAN PRISONERS STACK PETROL CANS AT THE SALVAGE DUMP, WHERE THEY 
AND TANKS AWAIT DISMANTLING IN A TUNISIAN SALVAGE DUMP. ASSIST IN THE SORTING OF THE MATERIAL WITH WHICH THEY ONCE FOUGHT. 


ot 


ee eee 


A VAST PARK CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF AXIS LORRIES IS A PART a ONO OOOO NN 
OF THE SALVAGE DUMP—ITSELF ONE OF A NUMBER IN TUNISIA, 


1 
ee tt OO OO LOLOL OO LOL LOLOL LL LO LLL 


HUNDREDS OF MEDIUM AND HEAVY MACHINE-GUNS HAVE BEEN SORTED PETROL LORRIES WHICH WERE TO HAVE KEPT THE PANZERS ROLLING TOWARDS 
AT THE DUMP, WHICH CONTAINS AXIS WEAPONS OF NEARLY EVERY TYPE. é ; AN AXIS VICTORY ARE NOW LINED UP TO AWAIT THEIR FATE WITH OTHER SALVAGE. 
= 


Our pictures show some of the remnants of a powerful and much-vaunted army salvage dumps, some to be repaired and used against its former owners, other to be 
which, the Axis told the world, was built to sweep to victory in Egypt, driving dismantled and sent to the melting furnaces. A few Axis prisoners are employed in 
the Allies from the Mediterranean. What is left of that army is now widely the work of sorting weapons with which they once fought—work which involves 
scattered. Its human material is mostly to be found behind the barbed wire of thousands of enemy vehicles, including armoured cars and tanks, hundreds of field 
prison camps in this country and abroad ; its inanimate material is being collected in guns, and masses of machine-guns and other weapons. 
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RUSSIAN ARMIES IN THE MAKING: 
RECRUITS IN THE 


aaa 
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MEMBERS OF TRAINING 

UNITS OF THE RED ARMY 

DURING A LEISURE HOUR, 

LISTEN TO A PERFORM- 

ANCE BY THE  U.S.S.R. RED ARMY PILOTS LINE UP BEFORE TAKING OFF ON A TRAINING FLIGHT. THE AIRCRAFT 
STATE CHOIR. 3 USED ARE SOVIET TWO-SEATER PRIMARY TRAINING TYPES. 
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HESE pictures 
were taken at 

a Soviet training 
centre, where reserves 
are initiated into the 
intricacies of the 
many branches of 
warfare before taking 
their place with the 
active Red Army in 
the field. By now the 
men seen here are 
undoubtedly playing 
their part in the 
series of attacks 
and counter-attacks 
which mark the 
present stage of grim 
fighting on the 
Russian front; but 
more, and still more, 
reserves are train- 
ing in the rear, and 
training with an in- 
tensity characteris- 
tic of the supreme 


= 
efforts by which the ’ a € : ; = 
Soviet people have + ee en QOL 


countered the terrific spp slinging asd aie nlnenn icone nanensgnaniati 
. 3 


pressure of the Ger- “* TACHANKAS "—RED ARMY MACHINE-GUN CARTS, DRAWN BY FOUR’ HORSES, START 

man attacks. As in ON MANCEUVRES. TRAINING IS EXTREMELY THOROUGH IN EVERY FORM OF WARFARE. 

England, soin Russia, =” , se RRMA ee SSE Ene Ses Ae Rae RS a Ot Tl 
[MPEP EOPEELSOESOTON EOE oeeeeeeeee all training is under- 

taken in conditions 


as nearly as possible 
(Continued opposite. 


A COLUMN OF RECRUITS SETS OUT FROM THE CAMP 
ON A ROUTE MARCH, THE MEN ARE ALL FIGHTING FIT. 
i 


piacenansoconnnenesoesesrenesenssysansonsrnsnssnesersenarersnsoeninanserenrennoosconcerosrsoconnet 


I-TANK GUNS TOO: RECRUITS MANHANDLE THEIR GUN ACROSS ROUGH AND BOGGY 
GROUND DURING THEIR EXTENSIVE TRAINING. 


" ? Continued .} 
LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LALLA LALLA ALA mmmmmmmemeres The Russians have long realised that they have an efficient and very large enemy army 


ANOTHER BRANCH OF WARFARE, AND A VERY IMPORTANT ONE: LEARNING HOW to contend with, and are doing their utmost to counter numbers with numbers and 
TO LOAD AND FIRE HEAVY GUNS AT THE CAMP. to surpass the Germans in quality. Some of the results of this training may now be seen 
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DRASTIC METHODS OF TRAINING ee 
SOVIET ARMY. 
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MACHINE-GUNNERS TAKE 

UP A FIRING POSITION 

DURING PRACTICE. 
Bie eS =< = ‘ 


= —— 
Se i iin SESS ES ACTUAL CONDITIONS ARE 
A CAVALRY CHARGE IN TRAINING EXERCISE: NEW RESERVE UNITS ARE CONTINUALLY : REPRODUCED AS NEARLY 
TAKING THE PLACE OF THOSE WHO HAVE LEFT FOR THE FRONT. AS POSSIBLE. 


rim in a nn ed 


Continued.} 

resembling those of 
actual combat, and 
the men are taught 
to cope with any 
situation and to be 
prepared for any sur- 
prise. The result of 
this training can be 
seen in every action 
in which our allies 
have been engaged, 
whether offensive or 
defensive ; but what 
no soldier can learn 
in a battle school is 
courage and deter- 
mination, and those 
two great assets of a 
fighting man each 
Russian has in abun- 
dance—our allies 
will always fight on,,- 
even against the 
most overwhelming 
odds. German losses 
in Russia are im- 
mense, but although 
not comparable with 


s, those of the enemy, 
A LESSON IN TACTICS: TEACHING THE TROOPS OF THE NEW RED ARMY TO COPE WITH ANY the Red Army has 
GIVEN SITUATION AND TO BE PREPARED FOR ANY SURPRISE OR ENEMY TRICK. 
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suffered too, and the 
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reserves is being 
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pressed in the rear. THE START OF THE DAY: PHYSICAL JERKS PUT THE MEN 
[Continued below, on left. INTO CONDITION FOR THE HARD WORK TO COME LATER. 
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A PRACTICE LANDING FROM RUBBER BOATS : SOVIET TRAINEES, AFTER CROSSING A RIVER, 
GO INTO ACTION AGAINST THE “ ENEMY.” 


in the way the Russian Army is holding the new German offensive in the Orel-Kursk-Bielgorod | ~s 
area. Russian resistance is as determined as ever, and at the time of going to press, only [ REPELLING AN “AIR ATTACK” BY MACHINE-GUN FIRE: THE WEAPON IS MOUNTED 
between Bielgorod and Kursk have the Germans managed to gain any ground. , SPECIAL CART SHOWN IN ANOTHER PICTURE, 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 
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GIBRALTAR PAYS ITS LAST TRIBUTES TO GENERAL SIKORSKI: THE PROCESSION 
APPROACHING THE CATHEDRAL—POLISH SOLDIERS LINE THE ROUTE. 
The body of General Sikorski, draped in the Polish flag, was carried on board a Polish destroyer, the 
“ Orkan,” at Gibraltar, after a short service in the Roman Catholic Cathedral. Troops, and silent 
crowds of early workers, lined the streets along the route of the funeral procession. When the coffin, 
borne on a gun-carriage and drawn by a six-wheeled tractor, reached the quayside it was removed by 
six Polish officers and placed on the destroyer for conveyance to England. 


UTILITY LITTER: THIS NEW U.S. ARMY LITTER CAN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH : 


* PHILIP IV. WHEN ELDERLY ” ; BY VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). 


GENERAL SIKORSKI’S BODY ARRIVES IN ENGLAND: THE SHIP’S COMPANY AND HIGH 
BRITISH AND POLISH REPRESENTATIVES STAND AT THE SALUTE. 


The body of General Sikorski was brought to England on July 10 from Gibraltar. British and 

Polish Service chiefs and Ministers were at the quayside to pay homage to the late Polish Prime 

Mirister and Commander-in-Chief. After a short but impressive procession, the coffin was transferred 

from the gun-carriage to a special coach on the London train, arriving in the capital early on 
July 11, where it lay in state in the Polish Embassy, 








DEVASTATED DURING A DAYLIGHT RAID. 


ONE OF THE NAZIS’ “ MILITARY OBJECTIVES”: A CINEMA 


2 at ta srl aertiadsehs. 
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BE ADJUSTED TO ENABLE ONE MAN TO CARRY THE CASUALTY. 
Lieut.-Colonel S. H. Bingham, of the United States Army, has designed The picture on exhibition at the National Gallery until August 3 is Many casualties—including women, children and soldiers—were caused when 
anew type of litter easily adjustable to enable one man to carry the casualty. Velasquez’s “ Philip IV. When Elderly.” It is a three-quarters bust a German raider scored a direct hit on a cinema in a south-east town recently. 
In the picture we see two bearers carrying a “‘ wounded ’’ man through open wearing a black silk tunic with gold braid on the shoulders and a broad A.R.P. workers and Service men formed a chain to speed up the work of 
country, but in narrow tracks or through jungle, etc., one man can outstanding collar. A gold chain encircles the neck, terminating in the clearing the wreckage. It is feared that the death-roll may prove to 
comfortably manage the casualty. Order of the Golden Fleece. The grey background has a silvery tone. be one of the heaviest of the war for a single building. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SAILORS OVERSEAS RECORD THEIR VOTES IN THE UNION’S 1943 GENERAL SOUTH AFRICAN AIRMEN, TOO, RECORD THEIR VOTES IN THE UNION’S GENERAL 


ELECTION. PAY.-LIEUT. GOOSENS EXPLAINS PROCEDURE To THE SHIP’S COMPANY. ELECTION: VOTING AT A SOUTH AFRICAN COASTAL RECONNAISSANCE SQUADRON. 


The men of the Little Ships of H.M. South African Navy are recording their votes for the Union's 

General Election wherever they happen to be in rt. An Electoral Officer is travelling up and down 

the coasts of Syria and Palestine Contacting, each ship as she puts into port, and making arrange- 

ments for the men to record their votes. This picture was taken on board one of these little ships 
and illustrates the procedure adopted. : 


Pilots and air crews, on the job, found time between flights to vote in the Union’s General Elec- 

tion. Our picture shows members of a reconnaissance aircraft recording their votes whilst the 

presiding officer, board in hand, checks off their names. Another officer holds the ballot for 

the flight sergeant to drop in his completed form. The general opinion seems to be that Field- 
Marshal Smuts will be returned by a substantial majority. 
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SOUTH LONDON OF THE FUTURE: AS PLANNED FOR THE 


waTERLoo 
Station 





PLAN AS EXISTING 











THE PLAN AS EXISTING TO-DAY: ‘“‘ THE EXISTING DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH BANK 

IGNORES ITS COMMANDING THAMES-SIDE POSITION AT THE CENTRE OF LONDON. THE SOUTH 

BANK SHOULD BE REGENERATED AS PART OF LONDON’S CIVIC CENTRE AND FULL USE 
MADE OF THE RIVER FRONT AS A SETTING FOR IMPORTANT BUILDINGS.” 


watemioo 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


STAGE -2 








RECONSTRUCTION—STAGE 2: ‘“‘ THE EMBANKMENT AND RIVERSIDE GARDENS ARE CONTINUED 

AS FAR AS BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE WITH OFFICE BLOCKS BEHIND. . . . IT IS ASSUMED THAT 

CHARING CROSS RAILWAY BRIDGE AND VIADUCT COULD NOW BE DISPENSED WITH. 

A NEW ROAD BRIDGE FOR LOCAL TRAFFIC AND PEDESTRIANS REPLACES THE RAILWAY 
BRIDGE WITH DIRECT CONTACT TO .. THE NORTH BANK.” 
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RECONSTRUCTION STAGE tl. 





““ THE EMBANKMENT IN FRONT OF COUNTY HALL IS CONTINUED 
UP TO A POINT EAST OF THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE ; 


RECONSTRUCTION—STAGE I: 

AS A RIVERSIDE PROMENADE 

A TRAFFIC CIRCUS IS FORMED AT THE JUNCTION OF YORK ROAD AND WATERLOO ROAD. . . 
SITES FOR A THEATRE AND MODERN OFFICE BLOCKS ARE ALSO INCLUDED. 














RECONSTRUCTION STAGE 





THE COMPLETED SCHEME: THE PROMENADE STRETCHES FROM WESTMINSTER BRIDGE TO 

LONDON BRIDGE, “ GIVING NEARLY 1} MILES OF RIVERSIDE AMENITY. AT THE LONDON 

BRIDGE END IT CULMINATES IN A LARGE OPEN SPACE AROUND SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL,” 

THERE IS TO BE A NEW TEMPLE BRIDGE, AND YORK ROAD IS TO BE WIDENED. ** ONLY 
THE RIVER FRONT IS DEALT WITH iN THESE DRAWINGS.” 
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AN AXONOMETRIC VIEW (LEFT) AND A MORE 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. THE EMBANKMENT IS CARRIED ON FROM COUNTY HALL TO 


250 FT. IN WIDTH, EQUIPPED WITH CAFES, BANDSTAND, SHELTERS AND A SWIMMING POOL, 
PASS UNINTERRUPTEDLY OVER THE PROMENADE, 


The London County Council is to study a fifty-year plan for remodelling London; a 
tremendous scheme prepared by Mr. J. H. Forshaw, the Council's architect, and Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, Professor of Town Planning at University College. It is a plan which 
goes to the heart of the problem, a problem which has exercised the minds of many for 
some considerable time but which has been forced out into the open by the damage 
inflicted by enemy bombing. The scheme makes three major proposals: the creation of 
three ring roads, linking the docks and railway stations and providing for fast through 
traffic; the building of new bridges across the river at Charing Cross, Temple, and Chiswick, 
and new tunnels and roads under the river at the Tower, the Isle of Dogs and Woolwich ; 
and the creation of an Embankment on the South Side, with cafés, shelters and a swimming 
pool, and the rebuilding of the West End, with flats for office-workers to save the daily 
journeys to and from the suburbs. The square mile of the City does not come into the 





DETAILED DRAWING (RIGHT) OF THE WEST SECTION, OF THE SUGGESTED TREATMENT OF THE SOUTH BANK FROM COUNTY HALL TO 
LONDON BRIDGE 


RIVERSIDE TREATMENT VARYING FROM 150 FT. TO 
EXISTING AND PROPOSED BRIDGES 


“WITH A PLANTED 
NEW BUILDINGS FRONT ON TO THIS OPEN SPACE. 
ALLOWING ACCESS FOR PEDESTRIANS.” 


plan, for it is solely the concern of the City Corporation, but for the rest, London is to be 
welded together ; the two sides of the river are to be brought nearer to each other, so that 
one will no longer be monumental while the other remains an industrial slum. According 
to Professor C. H. Reilly, writing in the “ Evening Standard"’: “* The motive of the 
planning is the village green, its essence neighbourliness, even if some of the buildings 
are blocks of flats or tenements or workshops. To live near one’s work, in touch 
with one’s neighbours, in sight of grass and trees, and by quick transport to be in touch 
with every other centre and to know it and so to own the whole town. That is the ideal 
of this plan, and it is a great one.” It is obvious to everyone that a new London will be 
needed after the war; that whole districts must be swept away to make room for more 
modern buildings fufilling the requirements of a post-war life, and that the best features 
of the London we know must be advantageously displayed in a far more spacious setting. 


(Reproductions from the book “ County of London Plan,” by J. H. Forshaw and Patrick Abercrombie, by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Lid. Price, 128. 6d. net.) 
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DISTINCTIVE BADGES OF WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY,/} » 
q 
| 
j 
| 
| 
y 
? ee Ce eee ae t : 
= H.M. BATTLESHIP “ HOWE.” a, H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘‘ NELSON.” ae ee H.M. BATTLESHIP “ RODNEY.” ies r 
The wolf’s head from the arms of the first Earl Howe, the gold A lion rampant regardant, holding in his right paw a palm branch, The crest of Admiral Lord Rodney (1719-1792); a gold ducal 
chain from the supporters. The sword refers to the royal on a white field. One of the supporters of Lord Nelson, coronet and a purple eagle with gold beak and claws, is used as 
: presentation on board the flagship, after the Ist of June. of ee adopted as a badge by the battleship. ees the badge of H.M.S. “‘ Rodney.” The field is white. < 
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saneniaeNite co nos carmen emt } i 
i | 
H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘“ INDOMITABLE.”’ ™~ H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘ FORMIDABLE.”’ . H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘“ ILLUSTRIOUS.”’ 3 | r 
The badge of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Indomitable” is a white dexter gauntlet The badge of H.M.S. “‘ Formidable” is five gold tridents The badge of H.M.S. “Illustrious” is three gold horns 3 : H 
Se of plate mail on a blue field. on wy on a blue field, ‘ (or trumpets) on a blue field. x / i 
spolnenenmnenonenenetiteititmpaiapiiie tiie iaatadeainiiaiicinaadlidty, “geitimsiaiemiimiciiaeeaaa pale es | EN Se DP ES oe ; 
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Fe ticaiserinsinnnnnnicoeed : _gr courant neniasaerat ft 
a a ne - “ } 
1 H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘“ VALIANT."’ Ss a H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘ ANSON."’ te al H.M, BATTLESHIP “* WARSPITE.” : 
On at field, old cock. Every badge has the name of the i The crest of the Earl of Lichfield ; a gold spear-head out of a ducal i As suggested by the Officer Commanding and other officers in 
mm 0 bine fe “Ship onal plaque at the top. ee coronet on a white and blue field. y LL the Admiralty ; a gold ship's gun (circa 1800) on a green field. - 
§ 7 onal , Sa Se Re a PE es Sees © 
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On these, the first two pages of a series of warships’ badges, we show those carried by our Battleships and Aircraft-Carriers. Owing to lack of space, we have been obliged to omit the badges 
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\VY,/ WITH THEIR SYMBOLIC SIGNIFICATION EXPLAINED-—NO. 1. 
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~ Zz + * a 
3 H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘‘ RAMILLIES.”’ cm ws H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘“‘DUKE OF YORK.”’ ; a oe H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘QUEEN ELIZABETH."’ 3 
ducal The lion couchant with a banner is one of the crests of the Duke The white rose of York upon a plate, surrounded by the collar The colours and badge of Queen Elizabeth at the time of the : 
sed as of Marlborough and was adopted as a badge in 1934. The field of the Order of the Garter, was the badge of his Majesty when Armada, being a Tudor Rose between the letters E.R. on a pale 
, = q is black. a Duke of York. white and green field. 
4 erreairiig i" 
+ i = 
. J am 
2 KING GEORGE SS 
| 
| 
| 
TO nr rrereneeeerreees 
% | i i 2 % 7 : 
7 aa H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘ VICTORIOUS.”’ * wt H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘ FURIOUS."’ ? H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘‘ KING GEORGE V."’ + 
me ; i = The badge of H.M.S. “Victorious” is a white winged female ij The badge of H.M.S. “ Furious” is a white eagle’s head On a blue field, the Royal Cypher of King George V. surmounted 
= i figure on a red field. eee is on a biack field. ; e by the Imperial Crown. eo 
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: ‘ H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘“ MALAYA.” ie, H.M. BATTLE-CRUISER ‘‘ RENOWN." ™ a“ H.M. BATTLESHIP “ REVENGE." “ 
; i i i i 
3 in ; From the flag and arms of the Malay States; a gold tiger holding § {i The badge is a torch surrounded by a wreath—both gold—on a i The crest of Sir Richard Grenville (1541-1591), who went down 
ield. a a Malay Aris on a red fieid. : | blue field. 2 + in “ Revenge.” The eryphon is shown rising again. Blue field. 
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phadges ' of the battleships ‘‘ Royal Sovereign "' and “ Resolution,”’ but they will be included in our next series. (By Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. Crown Copyright reserved.) 
} 
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THE ‘‘ HOTEL DE LA BELLE ALLIANCE ET A WELLINGTON”: ‘‘A MISERABLE LITTLE 
. AT THIS SPOT ... WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER MET TO CONGRATULATE 


#  ALE-HOUSE. 
: EACH OTHER AFTER THE DECISION OF VICTORY IN THEIR FAVOUR.” 
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A. CONTRAST TO OUR SERIES OF 
HILLS’ SKETCHES OF WATERLOO 
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NAPOLEON’S COTTAGE OF RECONNAISSANCE: ‘“‘ THE UPPER STORY MUST HAVE BEEN 
AN EXCELLENT OBSERVATORY, FOR . . ITS WALLS AFFORDED AMPLE PROTECTION FROM 
SMALL SHOT . . .” AND COMMANDED A FINE VIEW OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
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Continued.] 

the history connected with each, I may say that I have taken the best means 
in my power of guarding against inaccuracy, by comparing the testimonies of 
different guides, and several farmers, peasants, and other inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, as well as military men whom I there met.” Of the many 
historically significant scenes of action illustrated and described by Hills, not 
the least» interesting is the little cottage used by Napoleon as one of his points 
of reconnaissance and shown on this page. Hills says: ‘‘ The upper story must 
have been an excellent observatory, for, ... the spaces between the rafters 

















> AN DE GOUMONT AT HOUGOUMONT: “IT WAS 


ENTRANCE TO THE CHATEAU OF M. = 
HERE THAT THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE I8TH BEGAN. ... THE HOUSE WAS SET FIRE < 
TO ... AND, HORRIBLE TO RELATE! ALL THE WOUNDED . . . PERISHED IN THE FLAMES.” i 

= 





GHORTLY after the glorious victory in Tunisia, we published photographs of 
various battle areas now famous as the scenes of some of the bitterest 
fighting of the present war and as reminders that there the fate of a continent 
was decided. As an interesting contrast, we now show a series of sketches, 
made by Robert Hills, of all the important scenes of action about the plains 


of Waterloo, where the fate of the world was decided by the events of the 
[Continued below. 








bh 
THE ORCHARD AT HOUGOUMONT, FROM THE WOOD: “IN THIS ORCHARD AND ADJACENT 
SLAIN LAY BURIED, TO THE AMOUNT OF MORE THAN SEVEN 


THE GARDEN AND ORCHARD WERE COMPLETELY RUINED. 


GROUND, HEAPS OF 
THOUSAND.” 


a 
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Continued.) 
great and decisive victory of June 18, 1815. These sketches, made about a 


month after the battle, served to illustrate a series of letters written to a friend 
by Hills during his tour in Flanders and Holland. He says of the sketches: 
“They will be found to comprise every object and scene of action rendered 
most memorable and in justice to myself I must add, that every subject 


in this collection is as faithfully correct as | could make it; and, respecting 
[Continued above. 




















‘“IT WAS IN THIS EXTENSIVE BUILDING THAT MORE 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
INDEED !”’ 


_2 THE BARN AT LA HAYE SAINTE. 
THAN FIVE HUNDRED LIMBS WERE AMPUTATED—-WHAT HOSPITAL 
ESTABLISHMENT CAN VIE WITH IT? ... ITS HISTORY IS MEMORABLE 
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THE VILLAGE OF WATERLOO, FROM THE “ L’ANCIEN JEAN DE NIVELLES”’ INN: “ BEHIND " 
A COTTAGE, NEARLY OPPOSITE THIS INN, IS A GARDEN, IN WHICH THE AMPUTATED \ 
LIMB OF THE MARQUIS OF .ANGLESEY LIES BURIED.” 
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TUNISIAN BATTLEFIELD 


| SCENES : 
| A MONTH 
| 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 
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THE INTERIOR OF NAPOLEON’S 





COTTAGE OF RECONNAISSANCE: NOTE THE SMALL HOLE 
rg NEAR THE CHIMNEY’S SIDE, WHERE BRICKS WERE REMOVED TO ENABLE NAPOLEON TO 
Z OVERLOOK THE ROAD LEADING UP BY LA HAYE SAINTE TOWARDS WATERLOO. 





presented a view of the whole of that track of country along which part of the 
Imperial Guard, and other corps . advanced to attack the left centre and 
extreme left of the British lines, and keep the Prussians in check. Through the 
front, or road side of the roof, every scene of action about Hougoumont, and 
towards Braine la Leud, etc. could be seen; and a small hole near the chimney’s 
side completely overlooked the whole of the great road leading up to 
La Haye Sainte, towards Waterloo and Brussels. According to the narrative 
of Buonapart’s guide, La Coste, it appears, that his attention to the movements 

(Continued below, right. 
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i THE INTERIOR OF THE BARN AT LA HAYE SAINTE: “‘ SEVERAL WAGGON 
; AND RUSHES, 
NEAR THE 


LOADS OF STRAW 
UPON WHICH THESE UNFORTUNATES HAD BEEN RESTED, STILL REMAINED... 


SHATTERED DOOR THE WALLS WERE STAINED WITH HUMAN BLOOD.” 

















} WATERLOO CHURCH FROM THE SOIGNIES FOREST: THIS CHURCH OR CHAPFL IS OF §y 
* BRICK, WITH A SLATED CUPOLA AND ROOF. WITHIN THE BUILDING ARE TABLETS * 
TO THE MEMORY OF SEVERAL BRITISH OFFICERS WHO FELL.” 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH NAPOLEON PASSED THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE 
““THE PRUSSIANS, VOWING THAT IT SHOULD NEVER AGAIN 
THEIR FORMER OPPRESSORS, BURNED IT NEXT DAY. IT HAD 


18TH : 
HARBOUR THIS CHIEF OF 
BEEN A FARM HOUSE...” 











FROM THE 
IT WILL BE 
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STATE 77 
SEEN —~ 


IN WHICH 


THE WALLS AND BATTERED 
THAT THEY BORE MARKS 


SLATING ARE 
OF MANY A 


REPRESENTED, 
CANNON BALL... . 





Continued. } 

of the armies was directed through this opening, and through the ratters, from 
four o'clock till seven in the evening." Hills stresses the importance of the 
wood of Hougoumont, with the adjacent chateau, gardens and orchard and 
states that it was there ‘‘that the great battle of the 18th commenced, by a 
tremendous cross fire from three hundred pieces of artillery, under cover of which 


the French pushed a considerable body ot troops into the wood and orchard.” 
[Continued below. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE WOOD AT HOUGOUMONT: “I DO NOT EXAGGERATE, WHEN ‘ 
1 SAY, THAT, IN THAT PART OF THE WOOD NEAREST TO THE HOUSE, NEARLY HALF 
THE TREES HAD BEEN UTTERLY DESTROYED BY CANNON SHOT, SHELLS, AND GRENADES,” 


Continued .| 

He goes on to recount the glorious defence of that position by a Brigade of 
Guards under Colonel M'Donald and Lord Saltoun. Tunisia and Waterloo! 
Might not a comparison be drawn between these two outstanding battles? 
Both were victories over a tyrant with grandiose plans for world domination, 
and both were decisive. But whereas 1815 saw the collapse of Napoleon's plans 
for conquest, Hitler has not, as yet, met his ‘ Waterloo.” 
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THE BRITISH LION. 























tail our American kinsmen have taken pains 
at times to twist; the lion that reposes so placidly on the plinth of Nelson’s Column. 
There is actually no British lion, nor has been since the dark, backward age of the 
Pleistocene ; but the “ fiercest and most magnanimous of beasts ’ which we have adopted 
as such is, in fact, the Cape lion, or might even be the Persian lion. In the eighteenth 
century British sportsmen in search of a really fine specimen of a lion, with a mane flowing 
over its shoulders, found it at the Cape. The Cape lion is now extinct. 

No museum has a specimen, though some private owner may have one. It is believed 
that there is one in London, and one only. It is appropriately in the Junior Army and 
Navy Club, where its angry head stares out beneath its hide, on a wall. Its dark mass 
of mane seems to be evidence of its origin. But Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., of the British 
Museum of Natural History, is in agreement with the late Mr. Selous, whose practical 
acquaintance with lions was unrivalled, and with Sir 
Alfred Pease, that other areas of Africa, including 
Algeria especially, have, or have had, lions with im- 
posing manes, and that full-maned lions and mane- 
less lions may be encountered not far apart. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century lions were not 
uncommon near Cape Town; at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century they were still met with in the Karoo, and 
in its last decade Mr. Winston Churchill’s father, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, came in sight of a group of seven lions 
in Mashonaland, where he was certainly not seeking them. 
A lion was killed near Johannesburg later still; but the 
South African lions were then being driven farther and 
farther north by the rifle and the Boer. They lingered 
outside the Reserves in Zululand, German West Africa and 
Portuguese East Africa till the beginning of the first World 
War, and in other parts of roomy Africa they, or others, 
found peace and plenty, big-game hunting expeditions 
notwithstanding. East Africa affords plenty of scope for 
them, and there they continue to flourish, while the Algerian 
lion of North Africa, once as numerous, as big and as full- 
maned as his brother of South Africa, has virtually dis- 
appeared, except, possibly, as a wanderer. Sixty years ago 


B* the British lion we mean the “ tough old lion” recently described in those terms 
in a Swiss newspaper ; the lion whose 
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they were enormous in weight as lions go, if not in numbers, 
for they lived almost entirely on the Arab flocks, and a 
mutton-fed lion got very fat indeed. 

The Algerian lion and the Barbary lion are already 
merely memories. They were not regretted by the Arabs, 
who had ninety-six names, none complimentary, for the 
marauders who levied a tax on the tribes in horses, cattle 
and sheep, which was in no way compensated by the 50 
francs a skin paid by the French Government, for hunting 
a lion for its skin was, and is, a perilous occupation at best. 
In Algeria 200 skins were paid for in ten years after 1870, 
for skins chiefly accumulated about Constantine. The lion 
had left Tunis and Tripoli about the time the Cape lion 
was trekking from the Cape. But the North African lion, 
as a whole, had occupied a long stretch in civilised history. 
It was from Mauretania and Numidia that the Romans 
drew their supplies of lions for the arena. Quntus Scavola, 
according to Pliny, was the first entrepreneur to exhibit a 
fight of many lions together. Pompeius the Great showed 
600 of them fighting in the Grand Cirque. Herodotus, a 
less trustworthy historian than Pliny, records that lions 
attacked Xerxes and his camels in Greece. The Egyptians 
held sacred lion festivals till a Roman Emperor suppressed 
the practice ; and they need not have gone as far as the 
Sudan to find them. 

This brings us nearer to the spread of the lion tribe and 
its distribution in Asia. There were lions in Palestine, as the 
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THE PERSIAN LION IN THE SURREY GARDENS IN 1826, 


AS 


FROM LEAR’S DRAWING. 
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THE FAR EAST: FRIENDS AND FOES; ORIENTAL CERAMICS. 


7" 1783... we lost the American Colonies. In 1788 the settlement of Australia 

began. These two facts are closely related.” Thus begins the opening chapter 
of “ THe Austratians.” The Anglo-Saxondom of the Southern Hemisphere. An 
Historical Sketch. By Arnold L. Haskell, author of ‘* Waltzing Matilda ” and “‘ Australia ”’ 
(in the “ British Commonwealth in Pictures ” series). With Frontispiece and 5 Maps 
(Black ; 4s. 6d.). We and the Americans are constantly (and very properly) being urged 
to learn more about each other. It would be well also to learn more about all the other 
colonies that Britain did not lose—some now grown into self-governing Dominions, and 
others still under the control and tutelage of the motherland. | For we are now all in the 
same boat on the war-tossed waters of the Pacific. 

Mr. Haskell’s admirable book forms an ideal introduction to a subject of vital im- 
portance. While his previous book, “ Waltzing Matilda,” described the island continent 
as it is to-day, in the present volume he outlines the stages of Australia’s rise to indepen- 
dence, touching felicitously on her loyalty to the British 
Crown and, among much else, on the momentous question 
of population in relation to defence. It may be news to 
some, perhaps, that General MacArthur is not the first 
of his name to figure prominently in Australian history, 
for the author says that John Macarthur, a pioneer of the 
Australian wool trade, who encouraged exploration and 
development and attracted desirable settlers, ‘‘ must stand 
with Phillip, Macquarie, Wentworth, Flinders and Sturt in 
Australia’s Pantheon.” It is not stated, apparently, whether 
the American General traces any kinship with this earlier 
fiamesake. 

Of books designed to promote Anglo-American concord, 
the name is legion. One of the soundest among shorter 
works of this type is ‘‘ AMERICAN CLosE-Up.”’ The Portrait 
of an Ally. By John Langdon-Davies. With 28 Illustrations 
(Murray ; 2s. 6d.). The author lived and lectured in the 
States for years, and knows the country well from extensive 
travel. Much space is devoted to President Roosevelt’s 
personality and policy; to American public opinion 
regarding the war ; and to insidious Nazi propaganda designed 
to sow distrust and disunion among the Allies; and to 
the necessity of perfect understanding between America, 
— Britain and Russia. ‘“* As a small contribution towards 
this mutual understanding, this book has been written.”’ 

It was the Japanese, of course, who brought the war 
home both to the Americans and the Australians. “* Australian 
nationality,” says Mr. Haskell, ‘‘ became more positive 
when the first Japanese bomb fell on Australian soil.’’ This 
brings me to two books dealing concisely with the history, 
national character and ambitions of our Far Eastern foes, 
as well as with post-war problems concerning them. 
Reproductions of drawings and photographs form the main 
feature in *‘ THE Menacinc RISE OF JAPAN.” Ninety Years 
of Crafty Statesmanship in Pictures. By Alexander Howard 
and Ernest Newman. With Foreword by Lord Vansittart 
and over 170 Illustrations (Harrap; 6s.). The pictorial 
section, extremely varied and vivid, includes typical scenes 
from Japanese history and social life, from the first arrival 
of white settlers (Dutchmen) in Japan, about 1600, up to 
recent war incidents in China. Some of these last photo- 
graphs, if authentic, justify Gilbert’s allusions to Japanese 
cruelty in “* The Mikado.” One plate—drawings by Norman 
Wilkinson showing the development of Japanese warship 
types between 1848 and 1901—1is credited to The Illustrated 
London News. A chronological table gives the chief events 
in Japanese history. Lord Vansittart emphasises the mental 
affinity of Japan and Germany—*“ two soul-mates ” formerly 
kept apart by the Kaiser’s babblings about “ the Yellow 
Peril." Even to-day, he adds, the Germans still claim 
to be Europe’s barrier against ‘‘ the Mongol hordes.”” After 
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Bible witnesses. Abraham, when he set out with his flocks 


and herds from Ur of the Chaldees, had to beware of them; A HURRIANA (INDIAN) LION, CAPTURED IN 1823 AND the war, the great problem with Japan, as with Germany, 
and Assur-bani-Pal, the Assyrian King, still hunts the lion LODGED IN THE TOWER MENAGERIE. ERRONEOUSLY will be re-education, and the task of reforming two 
with bow and spear from his chariot in the incomparable bas- DESCRIBED BY BENNETT AS FELIS LEO BENGALENSIS. humourless nations, long drilled into barbarism, will be no 
reliefs that Layard brought from Nineveh to the British ADAPTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOODCUT. easy one. ‘The Prussians of the East,” he thinks, will 


Museum. In brief, the lion once extended through 
North Greece and Macedonia to Mesopotamia and 
to Western Bengal. In Europe, Asia Minor and 
Syria it has long been extinct; it may survive in 
scattered families in South Persia and Mesopotamia, 
We may now consider what Mr. R. I. Pocock 
denominates the Asiatic lion, which is now nearly 
extinet, and would be quite so had it not been for 
its timely preservation in the Gir Forest of Kathiawar, 
India. In this acceptance the Indian lion, secure in 
the Gir Forest, is identical with the Mesopotamian and 
Persian lions of the past, about which there is scanty 
information from actual observation about their 
appearance in the wild, But the Persian lion was first 
nominally and racially distinguished from others by 
J. von Mayer in 1826, who described it very briefly 
without the ridge of hair, or mane, on the belly of 
the Barbary lion and as paler than the Senegal lion. 
In the following year Temminck published a much 
fuller account of it, based on a pair that had come 
from Teheran and were alive in the Exeter-Change in 
Jondon. He called it the “ Lion de Perse,” and 
described as remarkable its very pale Isabelline colour 
and guessed at its size as being very small, if adult. 
Later, a pair of cubs known to have been brought 
from Basra and presented to King George the Fourth 
were spoken of by another writer as Asiatic lions, 
implying that they were identical with the Indian lion, 
But it is a reasonable guess that the Basra pair were 
the same lions, grown a few years older, that Temminck had seen before they had been removed 
from Exeter-Change to the Surrey Zoological Gardens. It is only a guess, but a woodcut 
made at the time gives the male Persian a mane that a Landseer lion might carry. 
The Indian lion might have followed other lions into extinction but for the sanctuary 
shade of the Gir Forest. It was not so rare in other parts of India a century ago as now, 
It was first distinguished as a variety by Bennett, who gave the name of Bengal lion to 
an adult pair exhibited in the Tower of London, The name is neither admirable nor 
correct. These lions were captured as cubs by General Watson, and safely transported to 
England as a present to the King. They were lodged royally in the Tower Menagerie, and 
in six years of captivity the male had acquired a mane that inspired Bennett to say that 
the Asiatic lion carried one “ in general fuller and more complete " than that of the African, 
In our day the Maharajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar presented a Gir lion to the Zoological 
Societv,and the British Museum collections have been enriched by several fine skins to add to 
that of the Gujerat (Gir) lion which died in the Zoological Gardens in 1857.—E. S. Grew. 





probably prove the more difficult pupils. 

An important Pamphlet, expanding somewhat 
similar views, is “JAPAN: A Wortp PROBLEM.” 
By H. J. Timperley. With Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Latham, Chief Justice of Australia 
and first Australian Minister to Japan (New York: 
John Day Co. ; Melbourne : Robertson and Mullens). 
(Australian price, 4s. 6d. Postage, 4d.) Sir John 
Latham says: “ There are in Japan, even to-day 
under the rule of militarists, reasonable and kindly 
people. But they are now negligible in influence .. . 
The dominant militarists in Japan to-day dislike, and 
many of them hate, Western civilisation and the 
white race. ... If we were to lose the war, there 
would be no future, if indeed there would be even 
life, for Australians... Mr. Timperley knows China 
as well as Japan, and since 1939 has been adviser 
to the Chinese National Government. Japan's 
authentic history, he remarks, is only about half as 
long as that of China, and in the days of Confucius 
the islanders were still unlettered tribesmen. When 
they did become more civilised, it was under Chinese 
tuition. ‘* Nearly 2000 years before Christ and at 
about the time of Abraham and Helen of Troy, the 





A GUJERAT (INDIAN) LION PRESENTED TO THE ZOOLOGICAL 


Chinese had a_highly-developed cukure which 
expressed itself, among other ways, in the most 
exquisite bronze, ivory and gold work.” 

Equally exquisite, of course, is Chinese pottery, 
whose fascination for Western connoisseurs and 
collectors wars and invasions have been unable to kill. A notable example of its 
persistence is the latest issue of an annual volume famous among devotees of the 
craft TRANSACTIONS OF THE ORIENTAL CeRAmic Soctety.” 1940-1941. With Frontis- 
piece and 15 other Plates. Edition limited to 200 copies. (Published in London for the 
Society by the Shenval Press, 59-60, Old Bailey, E.C.4.) It includes articles on Chinese 
Porcelain in the Lands of Islam, by Professor Paul Kahle ; The Influence of Near Eastern 
Metal-work on Chinese Ceramics, by Basil Gray ; the Deities of the Four Cardinal Points 
in Chinese Art, by Dr. William Cohn ; and a posthumous essay on Early Chinese Glass, by 
the late Professor C. G. Seligman, F.R.S. Unhappily, death has been busy of late among 
the Society’s members, and there are four obituaries—those of Mr. R. L. Hobson, Mr. 
Oscar Raphael, Professor Seligman and Mr. A. D. Brankston. Mr. Hobson's name is 
familiar to our readers in connection with the monumental Eumorphopoulos Catalogue, 
which he so ably compiled and edited, and from which many coloured reproductions were 
given some years ago in The [lustrated London News, Cuaries E. Byres. 


SOCIETY 
IN I921 BY H.H. THE MAHARAJAH JAM SAHIB OF NAWANAGAR, 
(Reproductions by Courtesy of Mr. R. I. Pocock.) 
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Until then... 


Back from a prisoner of war camp... the joy of 
reunion, peace and home again. Until then, for 
many a British prisoner of war a Red Cross and 
St. John food parcel is the frequent reminder 
that he is not forgotten. The Red Cross and 
St. John need your spare pennies that this and 


other good work may continue. If you, employer 


or employed, would like to help by starting a 





Penny-A-Week Fund please write for details to:— | 


RED CROSS PENNY-A-WEEK FUND 


in support of the Red Cross & St. John Fund 
(Regd. under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


BRAMSHILL, EVERSLEY, nr. BASINGSTOKE 


INSERTED BY FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM | 
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George Washington at Mount Vernon 
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By Appointment 


After holding office as the first 
President of .the United States 
for seven years, Washington 
retired to his home at Mount 
Vernon, Virginia in 1796 there 
to spend the remaining years 


of his life. 


Schweppes products were 
famous in Washington’s day 
but are temporarily retired in 
favour of a standard product 
decreed by the Ministry of 


Food to conserve essential 


materials and transport. 


May our American allies at no 
far distant date be able to join 
with us in celebration of victory 


final and complete. 


chweppes 


Table Waters 
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Just leave it all to the 


Austin Reed Service 





Serge Reefer and Trousers 
peace eed from £9.10.0 
White Shirts from 15.0 


Collars ... each Lis : 
Ties, Socks, Underclothes, 


COB: 6 aS ose ed £D. EE 20 

etc. are also available at 
Badge....... £1. 6.9 reasonable prices at all our 
SROs .-0.6 > from és. 2.6 branches. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Telephone: Regent 6789 




















THE RISKS THEY RUN 


This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall those who go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘* All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.” Solignum 
Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
for over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 
demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the 
end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. 
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Thus. | 


HEY said it was impossible, but when Columbus 
deftly tapped the egg on the table it stood to 
attention like a good soldier. Cin 
Likewise it was long accepted as inevitable that | 
engine oil in use must become progressively con- 
taminated by acids and abrasives. But one day it | 
occurred to an inventive mind to tackle the problem | 
of surface wear from a new angle. The result was 
the Fram Oil and Engine Cleaner which purifies the 
oil while in circulation and trebles the lite of the 
internal combustion engine. 
Fram is therefore every inch an AEROCEsSORY, 
revolutionary yet simple, economical yet conferring 


great benefit. 


SIMMONDS 


In high service to 
AERONAUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
Construction 
THE SIMMONDS NUT - PINNACLE NUT + SPIRE NUT 


SIMMONDS INSTRUMENTS, CONTROLS & ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
FRAM OIL & ENGINE CLEANER 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LTD. 
GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 


A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 
LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS NEW YORK 
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\ Solignum Ltd., Donington House, qariD— Street, Strand, W.C.2. J 


and * City Sale *’ City Branches. 


When you call at 


R-A:F 





HALIFAX 
URGENTLY REQUIRES Nova pod 
SAINT JOHN 
CONTAX CAMERAS Quebec or 
Please release yours. We guarantee to ; VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 British Columbia 





offer them to the R.A.F. Top prices 
paid. Also wanted all kinds of Cameras, 
Enlargers, Cine Apparatus, Microscopes, 
Prism Binoculars and Drawing Instru- 
ments for essential work. Post or 
‘phone details. May. 75/1. 


WALLACE HEATON, 


LIMITED, 
127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.!. 
47, Berkeley St., W.1.; 166, Victoria St., S.W.1, , 


British Consols 
” or “EXPORT taquotuce paper) 


Virginia cigarettes ot competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’ 










TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“ale” FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


When is a pneumatic tyre 


NOT a pneumatic 


tyre ? 
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A tyre is not really pneumatic unless the load is being carried 
by the air inside it. Any underinflated tyre carries part 
of the load on its casing. This causes overflexing. The heat 
generated results in separation and rupture of the fabric. 
Rapid, uneven wear of the tread ensues. . . Don’t spoil 
the value of your Austin’s wartime job by letting it waste 


precious rubber. Always keep tyres at the correct pressure. 


Help your AUSTIN to help the Country 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE —it contains useful tips —4d monthly 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


8.G.192 











THE 


FREE OF HIS 
GUILD 


The craftsman of the Middle Ages 
was only made free of his Guild 
after he had served an arduous 
apprenticeship and had _ proved 
himself a master of his craft. 


Unless he cared as much for his 
work as for his wages he had 
small chance of admittance. 


Things are different to-day, but 
that fine pride of craftsmanship is 
still the inspiring and animating 
force behind the making of The 
Chatwood Safe and Strong Room. 


The Chatwood Safe has stood the 
greatest of all tests—-the test of 
time. Its reputation has been made 
by the burglar and the protection 
it has afforded to the vital records 
of business firms when fire has 
destroyed everything else. 
J. E. S. 


CHATWOOD 


SECURITY 
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THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO.,LID., 
Bankers’ Engineers 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England 


Telegrams Telephone 





Chatwood, Shrewsbury Shrewsbury 4001 mn 
LONDON : : MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW : BOMBAY 











SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 


H.M.S. BROKE RAMS THE BOOM AT ALGIERS 
Blinded by 
fire, this 
won lasting fame ina valiant action, and 
built her. 


searchlights and under heavy 


veteran Thornycroft destroyer 


praise for the men who 


aes sa i Nj aled 
MCROKH 


YHN THORNYCROFT 
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Good work...GOQOD WHISKY 








JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1620 —still going strong 
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